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WINTER. 


A COMPLAINT. 





« "Tis done ; dread winter spreads its latest gloom, 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquer’d year.” 


] was silently contemplating the noble spectacle of blooming 
nature—I was proudly gazing on that sublime picture, in 
which every stroke of divine might, presented to my heart a 
token of divine love—when, behold! issuing from the icy 
womb of eternal snows and storms, sad and sullen, tremendous 
winter comes. At his dreaded approach, the earth, only a lit- 
tle while ago arrayed in the magnificent and rich dress of ve- 
getative life, now ragged and desolated, presents but misery 
and wretchedness; whilst the god of light, the sun, her sweet 
lover, as if mourning for his beloved’s fate, and unwilling to 
witness her ruin, veils his resplendent orb in dismal mists, and 
reluctantly yields the conquered day to the cheerless gloom of 
a long and dreary night. 

In vain has sweet nature assumed the mild and supplicating 
looks of interesting autumn. In vain has she wept in tears of 
dews, in vain has she sighed in breath of zephyrs; neither her 
tears nor her sighs could assuage the desolating wrath of the 
hoary tyrant; he reigns tremendous. At the howling sound of 
his terrific voice, the silvery stream, as if panic struck, stops 
his benevolent course ; the thrilling cascade checks her wanton 
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sports, and the timorous bird ends his lively song; beneath 
the grasp of his deadly touch, the lovely shade forsakes the 
stripped bower, the dried foliage drops from the blasted tree, 
and the flowery verdure dies on the congealed earth ; and thus, 
naked and defenceless, is poor nature aban“oned to the vio- 
lating insults of his boisterous winds and lawiess blasts. 

Oh, gentle nature! oh, nature, my only mother! whose ge- 
nerous bounty has supplied my wants with the riches of thy 
fields, with the fruits of thy trees; whose soft murmuring wa- 
ters, whose sweet whispering breezes, have so often lulled my 
mind and my body to rest, when, forlorn and weary, [ either 
melancholy sat by the banks of thy rivulets, or pensively wan- 
dered beneath the shades of thy lonely groves. Oh, desolated 
nature! receive the homage of my filial gratitude in the tear 
of sympathy and sorrow, which [ now bumbly drop on thy 
faded and withered bosom. And woe to man! if he could 
trample with a thoughtless step, or cast an unfeeling look on 
the surrounding and majestic wreck of thy former glory !—for 
itis he, O sweet nature! it is he, whose impious hand, more 
cruel than winter’s bitter frosts, or summet’s scorching heats, 
first scattered over the blossoms of thy virgin youth the gloomy 
horrors and the pestilential seeds of untimely devastation and 
premature death. 

No; the earth on which we tread, has not always been 
strewed with brambles and thorns ; nor the sky that overhangs 
our heads, overcast and gloomy. As long as man did not sully 
the divine breath that first animated his life, nature respected 
in him the sacred image of the Almighty, who had modelled 
his forms even in his own likeness. ‘The earth, charmed and 
ennobled by his presence, offered to him, as a tribute due to 
his innocence, a dwelling every where enamelled with an ever- 
glowing, an ever-annexed luxuriance, every where enlivened 
by the ineffable and pure light of endless joy and uncorrupted 
happiness. But when man forgot the benevolent hand by 
which, from an ignoble dust, he was elevated to the dignitied 
rank of a feeling and thinking being; when in the madness of 
his guilty pride, he aspired even to the sway of the universe, 
that one act of his disobedience and ingratitude, in av instant 
disordered and confused the whole of the heavenly-wrought 

fabric of animated nature, which had, during six days, occu- 
pied the counsels of the Almighty—the earth became deso- 
Jated, rent, and convulsed ; it burst forth in volcanic eruptions, 
in overwhelming floods; the ocean that surrounded it, swelled 
and foamed in tempestuous rage, whilst heaven shook with 
thunder, and flashed with the angry lightnifg. Thus has man 
stamped every object with the horror of his original guilt ; 
thus his ingratitude and disobedience have dictated to the Al- 
inighty’s wrath the irrecoverable doom which has blasted na- 
ture 
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ture and himself ; now an outcast in the very empire which had 
been given to him as the noblest appendage to his earthly 
grandeur, he sees the vilest insect mock. his fallen power, and 
the impure worm rict on his putrefied flesh ; he cannot move a 
step, without treading on some scattered remain of the noble 
and sublime throne, on which in the state of his innocence, 
he gloriously sat on earth, the unspotted image and the ap- 
proved envoy of the God of Heaven. 

How impressively grand is the gloomy horror spread on a 
wiutry scene! “ How it exalts the soul to sclemn thought !” 
How awfully does the majesty of God display itself, when 
wrapt in broken masses of black threatening clouds, hovering 
on the scattered ruins of frozen worlds! How wonderfully 
great must that power be, who, with equal ease, leads on the 
gentle zephyr, and whirls round the raging storm! who, with 
the same hand by which he directs the obedient stream to its 
flowery bed, can crush and break, even on a grain of sand, the 
accumulated waves of the angry sea! Oh, self-murderer ! 
how canst thou be so daringly impious, as to rise in open re- 
bellion against thy Creator, when nature lays prostrate beneath 
the wrath of his avenging hand! How darest thou throw off 
the yoke of his absolute and redoubtable power, when the uni- 
verse bends under it in respectful and submissive awe! Ob, 
deluded wretch! in order to justify and palliate the rashness of 
thy iniquitous deed, plead neither winds, nor blasts, nor glooms ; 
the storm that involves thee in an untimely and ignominious 
ruin, arises but from the baseness and corruption of thy heart. 
From that soil, infectious and poisonous, are exhaled those pes- 
tilential vapours, that darken thy understanding and disorder 
thy reason; thence, and thence only, springs up that evil spirit 
which arms thy hand with a murderous dagger, and stains it 
with thy own blood. 

If winter exalts the soul to solemn thought, so it awakens 
the heart to every generous sensibility, to every social feeling. 
Alas! when ragged poverty is neither protected by one shade, 
nor cheered by one sun’s ray; when the earth, neither softened 
by hard labour’s sweat, nor moved by craving misery’s tears, 
shuts her frozea bosom to the multiplied wants of her poor or- 
phan children ; what man, bearing the features of humanity, 
and stamped with the adorable character of a Christian ; 
what man, voluptuously stretched on the downy couch of af- 
fluence, and sumptuously feasting at fortune’s luxurious ban- 
guet, could then refuse to throw his doors, and his arms, and 
his heart, wide open to the plaintive cries of a naked orphan, 
to the supplicating tears of an helpless widow, to the fainting 
steps of a poor starving, shivering wretch ? 

Winter has no sooner spread his glooms and sounded his 
blasts, than by an instinct, not only natural to man, but even to 
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the brute creation, most of the animated beings in nature are 
impelled to herd together, as it were, to oppose and frustrate 
his fury, by a kind of social compact. When nature is spread 
over with damps, and the sky with mists, man, bereft of those 
pleasing sensations which he before derived from the loveli- 
ness and beauty of exterior objects, is in some respects aban- 
doned to himself, and in proportion as he feels his own weak- 
ness and dependence, he must become more sensible to the 
blessings of social institutions ; he must open bis heart with a 
warmer emotion to the cheering converse of enlightened friend- 
ship, and with a thousand-fold greater delight relish the sweets 
of matrimonial life. Yes, when the wintry storm rages, and 
scatters around desolation and ruin, let man kiss with reveren- 
tial gratitude those silken bands, those honeyed chains, which 
link to his destiny an affectionate and lovely partner, who not 
only shares with him the vicissitudes of seasons, but also the 
still more numerous and b«eisterous vicissitudes of human life! 
Let him press thee to a bosom swelled with angelic rapture, 
oh woman, sweet and dear! thou whose innocent siniles, en- 
dearing voice, and fascinating looks ; thou whose heart, so su- 
premely good and so tenderly feeling, can not only add sweets 
to the sweetest spring, but even soften the glooms of the drea- 
riest winter, 


N. FRAISINET. 





THE MYSTEP4OUS GUESTS. 


BOUT sixty years ago, two Englishmen one day arrived 

at Calais in the Dover packet. They did not take up 
their quarters at the hotel of Mons. Dessein, on whom the au- 
thor of the Sentimental Journey bestowed such celebrity, but 
went to an obscure inn kept by aman of the name of Du 
Long. They desired to have his best apartments, spent a 
great deal of money, relished the produce of his wretched 
kitchen, and thought his adulterated wine perfectly genuine. 
From day to day Du Long supposed that they would continue 
their journey, and proceed to the capital; for that they had 
come merely to see Calais was an idea too absurd to enter any 
body’s head. But so far from continuing their journey, and 
proceeding to the capital, they did not even inspect what was 
worth seeing at Calais ; for except going out now and then to 
shoot snipes, they kept close at home, eating, drinking, and 
doing nothing. 

“ They may be spies,” thought the host, “ or ranaways, or 
fools. No matter; what is that to me? They pay honestly.” 
When he was sitting in an evening over a pint of wine with his 
neighbour 
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neighbonr and relation, the grocer, they used to rack their 
brains about the mysterious guests. ‘ ‘They are spies,” said 
the grocer; one of them squints with his left eye.” 

« A man may squint without being a spy,” rejoined the 
host; “ [ should rather take them for runaways, for they read 
all my newspapers, probably for the sake of the advertise- 
ments.” His kinsman then assured him that all Englishmen 
spend at least a twelfth part of their lives in reading newspa- 
pers. The conclusion to which they generally came was, that 
as the said foreigners were apparently neither spies nor runa- 
ways, they could not possibly be any thing else than fools, 
Here the matter rested. In this opinion Du Long was still 
more confirmed when at the end of a few weeks one of his 
guests, an elderly man, thus addressed hin :— 

“ Landlord,” said he, “ we like your house; and if you 
will acquiesce in a certain whim, it is probable that we might 
continue for a long time to spend our money with you.” 

“ Your honours have only to give your commands; an inn- 
keeper is by profession the slave of all the whims that throng 
to him from all the four quarters of the globe.” 

“ You have, to be sure,” continued the Englishman, “ had 
a prodigiously large beast painted on your sign; but your 
house is only a fly among inns ; it scarcely contains three to- 
Jerable rooms, and unfortunately all of them look into the 
street. We are fond of rest; we wantto sleep. Your watch- 
man has a very loud voice, and the coaches roll the whole 
night along the street so as to make all the windows rattle. 
We wake every quarter of an hour to curse them, and fall 
asleep again to be again awaked in another quarter of an hour. 
You must admit, my dear feliow, that this is enough to destroy 
our health, and exhaust our patience.” 

The host shrugged his shoulders, “ How can it be helped ?” 

“ Very easily,” replied the stranger, “ if you are not afraid 
of a little expence, in which we will go halves without requiring 
at our departure the smallest compensation.” 

Du Long, whose barren field had, since the arrival of the 
Englishmen, been daily fertilized with a shower of guineas, 
promised to do ail that lay in bis power to satisfy his worthy 
guests ; but he could not prevent the rattling of the coaches, 
and bellowing of the watchman. 

“ Neither is it necessary,” answered the stranger. “ Be- 
hind your house you have a little garden, though you are no 
lover of gardening ; for, except a little parsley for your soups, 
I observe nothing in it but nettles. The old garden-wall, too, 
in spite of its thickness, is just ready to tamble. Suppose you 
were to inake use of this space torun up a litile building, a sort 
of pleasure house, even if t¢ were to contaja no more than a 
couple of rooms. Lt miglt be supported by the old wall, by 
which 
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which means a considerable part of the expence would be 
spared, and the wall itself would be propped up. As I just 
now mentioned, for the sake of a quiet lodging we would wil- 
lingly defray one-half of the cost, and when we are gone the 
building will be your’s. You will then have an additional cou- 
ple of convenient rooms to let. If, on the other band, you ob- 
ject to our proposal, we must leave you.” 

The host, however, bad not the least objection, though he 
thought within himself—* My kinsman and I were right 
enough in concluding that these people were fools.” He im- 
mediately sent for a bricklayer; the place was examined, and 
the Englishmen described what they should like to have done. 
Joists and bricks were quickly brought ; three light walls were 
quickly ran up, the old garden wall formed the fourth, from 
which sloped a half roof ; so that the whole looked more like 
a wood-house than a habitation; but the strangers were satis- 
fied, and Du Long laughed in his sleeve. 

Two months thus passed in mutual content; the golden 
spring flowed abundantly, though the wine grew worse and 
worse every day; the two Englishmen very seldom quitted 
their lodging, where they ate, drank, and read the newspapers. 
The only thing that surprized the landlord of the Golden Ele- 
phant was, that for the sake of nocturnal repose they had built 
a house for themselves, and that now he very often perceived a 
fight the whole night through in their apartments. He once con- 
jectured that they might be coiners ; but as all the money they 
spent passed through his hands, and their guineas, after the 
most careful examination, were always found to be good, his 
kinsman and he had again no other alternative than to set them 
down for fools. 

One fine day in autumn he saw them go out with their guns 
slang over their shoulders. They told him that they were go- 
ing to take the diversion of snipe-shooting, and took leave of 
him forthree days. The three days passed, and so did a fourth, 
but the strangers did not make their appearance. On the fifth, 
Du Long shook his head ; on the sixth his kinsman began to 
shake his also; un the seventh this suspicious circumstance 
was communicated to the police; and on the eighth the de- 
serted habitation was broken open with all the formalities of 
Jaw. On the table was found a billet, the contents of which 
were as follow :— 


“ DEAR LANDLORD, 


“ If you have any acquaintance with history, you must 
know that the English were once, during a period of two hun- 
dred and ten years, in possession of Calais; that they were at 
jength driven out of it by the duke of Guise, who treated them 
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in the same manner as our Edward III. did the French, that 
is, drove them out of the town, and seized all their effects, 
Nat long since we were so fortunate as to discover in a chest 
full of old parchments, deeds which proved that. one of our 
ancestors formerly possessed at Calais a large house, on the 
site of which three houses stand at present; your's is one of 
the three. When our ancestor was obliged to flee, he buried 
his gold and silver at the foot of a thick wall which is still ia 
existence. Among his papers we found one which afforded 
satisfactory information respecting the situation of the build- 
ing. We immediately repaired to Calais, and luckily found a 
public-house on the spot so interesting to us; we took lodgiags 
in it, examined every thing, and concerted measures to take 
possession of our lawful inheritance without exciting notice. 
{n what manner we removed all obstacles is well known to you, 
The great hole and the empty iron chest which you will fiad 
under the wall in our chamber, are proofs that we have been 
successful. We make you a present of the chest, and advise 
you to fill up the hole, and to give yourself ao farther concera 
about us; all inquiries will be in vain, as the names we went 
by were ouly assumed. Farewell.” 


The landlord of the Golden Elephant stood stock still, and 
with open mouth. His kinsman came; both looked at the 
hole and then at the empty chest, and then at one another, and 
agreed that the strangers were not such fools as they had takea 
them for. 





JANE STUART, 
Natural Daughter of James II, 


Strange story, apparently grounded upon some tradition, 
LY has lately been disseminated, of a young woman (the per- 
son here described, after her supposed father had abdicated the 
throne) suddenly leaving London, and strolling into Cam- 
bridgeshire, in harvest-time, and asking for employment of a 
Quaker, a farmer; after which it appeared she grew attached 
to those people, and resided in a singulat manner at Wisbeach, 
at which place, when she first came, she sought employment 
by standing (as usual with labourers at this day who want work) 
at the foot of the bridge, where, in hay-time and harvest, the 
farmers resort every morning to hire. She afterwards selected 
for her abode, a cellar, in a part of the town called the Old 
Market, where she spun worsted, to dispose of which she regu- 
larly had a stall on the market-day. 
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Being once thus employed, she is said to have recognised a 
coach by the arms and the livery, which was going to the Rose 
and Crown, the principal inn. Upon this she hastily packed 
up her worsted, retired to her cell, and carefully concealed 
herself. The duke of Argyle, who came in this carriage, is 
said to have endeavoured to find her, but without effect. The 
house under which she lived, it is added, has been since re- 
built, and part of it is now occupied by Lady Mary Koollis, 
aunt to the present earl of Banbury. She constantly attended, 
when in health, the meeting of the friends in Wisbeach ; was 
humble and exemplary in her conduct, well esteemed by her 
neighbours ; she invariably avoided all conversation relative 
to her family connections; and when, in the freedom of in- 
tercourse, any expression inadvertently escaped leading to an 
enquiry, she stopped short, seemed to regret having disclosed 
so much, and silenced further research. She read the New 
Testament in Greek, but even this was discovered. She died, 
according to the friends’ register, the 12th of 7th month, 1742, 
aged eighty, and was buried in the society’s grave-yard in Wis- 
beach ; where, it is added, (but the circumstance admits of 
much doubt) out of respect to her memory, box has been 
planted round her grave, with her initials, age, and date, that 
still remain to mark the spot of her interment. 








INTERESTING TRIAL. 


SURREY ASSIZES. 
Kingston, April 2. 
DURRANT v. SHERIFF. 


HIS was a special jury cause, and Jasted the whole day. 

It was an aetion by the plaintiff, a miller, in the parish of 

Mesterham, in this county, against Mr. Hinton Jolitfe, for 
directing the water from his mill. 

Mr. Garrow, for the plaintiff, stated, that the mill in ques- 
tion was a most ancient one, as they had a record to shew that 
it stood on the same spot, and was turned by the same spring, 
from the time of Edward the Confessor until Mr. Joliffe had 
directed it. The manner in which the water was carried away 
was as follows :—There were some stone quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood, which Mr. Joliffe had lately begun to work. ‘The 
spring which fed the mill-stream broke out of the brink of the 
hill about eighty or ninety yards to the east of the mill, and 
without doubtit came fromthe east to the west, passing through 
the stone quarries in question. 
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As a proof of this there was another quarry, which, for dis- 
tinction sake, he would call the old quarry further to the east, 
and he should call witnesses to prove, that whenever the water 
came into that quarry, it howed away to the westward, and 
filled the mill-stream; so that the quarrymen, whenever they 
found the water coming, always congratulated the miller on his 
approaching supply, and the fact has invariably justified them. 
When, therefore, Mr. Joliffe began to erect his new quarries, 
which lay between the old quarries and the mill, and began dri- 
ving a drift way from north to south, the plaintiff foresaw that 
he must tap his spring, and divert the water; and in this ap~ 
prehension he gave Mr. Joliffe formal notice of the mischief 
which he apprehended would ensue; he, however, persisted, 
till, in the month of April last, what had been foreseem actu- 
ally happened ; they found a large body of water im the 
quarry, which ran off by the tunnel, and from that moment 
the mill-stream decreased, and at length became totally dry. 
It was tor this injury that the present action was brought. 

The fact of the water having ceased in the mill-stream, as 
soon as it broke out of the quarry, being established by a great 
number of witnesses, Mr. Serjeant Best, for the defendant, 
made an able defence; and Mr. Garrow, in as able a reply, ins 
sisted on the superior weight of the faet against the speculation 
of the philosophers. 

The learned judge having summed up the evidence with 
great precision, the jury found for the plaintiff. 





— 


European Manner of Spending the Day in India. 
[From Captain Williamson’s East-India VWade-Mecumn.} 


URING a great portion of the year, breakfast may be 
considered rather a substantial meal, The generality of 
European gentlemen rise about day-break, and either proceed 
to the parade, to their field diversions, or to ride ov horseback, 
or on elephants ; thus enjoying the cool air of the morning. 
From the middle of March to the middle of October, the sna 
is very powerful, even when the atmosphere is overcast with 
clouds of great density. This induces all who ride for health, 
or for pleasure, to avuid violent exercise; they proceeding, ge+ 
nerally in small parties, each gentleman being attended by his 
syce, who carries a whisk made of horse-hair, fastened to a 
short lacquered stick, for the purpose of driving away the flies, 
which are generally very troublesome both to the horses and to 
their riders. It is not uncommon to see the backs of the latter 
covered with these noxious parasites, which, by their buzzing 
and their attempts to alight on the face, produce extreme irre 
Vol. 50. SA tation, 
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tation. During some part of the year, when scarce a leaf is 
in mouon, and the clouds hang very low, exercise, even so 


early in the morning, is often found more injurious than re- 
freshing ; at such seasons, nothing but the abundant perspi- 
ration which then. relaxes the whole frame, and absolutely 


eozes through the light cloathing in common use, could pre- 
vent the occurrence of diseases highly inflamma ory. Many 
feel so uneasy, in consequence of this unpleasant exudation, 
as to be induced to change their linen three or four times within 
the day ; but, however refreshing such a change may prove, it 
is by no means to be commended ; experience proving that 
considerable prostration of strength is the inseparable conse- 
guence of so ill-judged an indulgence. The best plan is to 
bave night apparel, and to ride out in the linen worn during 
the preceding evening; changing for a clean suit on returning, 
so as to sit down to breakfast in comfort. 

Morning visits are not, generally speaking, so uncommon 
as they were; formerly, few went to pay visits of ceremony 
during the forenoon; for, the dinner-hour being early, there 
was little time for such unsocial compliments ; whereas now, 
that it is generally delayed until about sun-set, that is to say, to 
perhaps five, or six, or even to seven o'clock, the. forenoon is 
more applicable to the reception of visitors; whe, if on any 
terms of intimacy, do not hesitate to join the family at a little 
avant-diner, commonly called a tifing, and known among us by 


the name of lunch. 


This kind of refreshment (for it is not 


considered a repast) usually takes place between one and two 
o'clock, and consists of grilled fowls, utton chops, cold meats, 


and sometimes of curry and rice. 
ceremony, and in a very desultory style, the dropping in of 


Being conducted without 


friends never occasions the slightest discontinuance, avy more 
ental arrival among an English party here, of an 


than the acci 


intimate, while partaking of a slice of cake and a glass of 


! 


wine. The various formalities are, however, now transferred 
from P.M. to A. M. and it is usual to see the town of Calcutta 
througed with palanquins during the whole of what is called 
the forenoon; but which commonly is made to extend to three 
o'clock ; about which time, especially during nine montiis in 
the year, most persons are at home, divested of their usual 


dresses, and reclining, in some cool apartment, on a bed, or a 
‘couch, for the purpose of repose, and to prepare for that 


change of linen, and for those ablutions, not torgetting the 


bath, which are both comfortable aud essential, in so very sul- 


try a climate. 


Gentlemen who purpose visiting the ladies, commonly re- 
~ pair to their houses betwen eight and nine o’clock in the even- 
ing; ordinarily under the expectation of being inyited to stay 


o? 


and sup, apinvitation that is rarely declined. 
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Among ladies who are intimately acquainted, morning visits 
are common, but all who wish to preserve etiquette, or merely 
return the compliment by way of keeping up a distant ac- 
quaintance, confine them to the evening ; when, attended by 
one or more gentlemen, they proceed, in their palanquins, on 
a tour devoted entirely to this cold exchange of what is cilled 
civility. 

The company rarely sit long at table after dinner, unless 
among those convivial souls who deem the presence of a pet- 
ticoat a perfect nuisance. Such were formerly very numerous, 
but of late the society of the sex has been more duly appre- 
ciated, and we see the gentlemen quitting the bott!e to retire 
to the chabootah, (or terrace,) there to enjoy ‘the cool air. of 
the evening, and to take a cup of tea, or to smoke their hoo- 
kahs ; after which, those who have business to attend, proceed 
to their offices, Ke. while the larger portion separate to partake 
of a family supper with some of their female acquaintances. 
Very. little ceremony is used on such occasions ; the gentlemen 
leaving their hats in their palanquins, and ordering their sers 
vants to proceed, as a matter of course, to the houses whither 
their palanquins are to be conveyed. ‘In many instances, these 
evening visits are paid in a very airy manner; ‘coats being 
often dispensed with; the gentlemen wearing only an upper 
and an under waistcoat, both of white linen, and ‘the former 
having sleeves. 

Such would appear an extraordinary freedom, were’ it’not 
established by custoin ; though, it generally happens, that gen- 
tlemen newly arrived from Europe, especially the oflicers of his 
majesty’s regiments, wear their.coats, and prefer undergoing a 
kind of warm bath of the most distressing description, both, 
to themselves, and to their neighbours; but, in the course of 
time, they fall in with the local usages, and, though they may 
enter the room in that cumbrous habit, rarely fail to divest 
themselves of it, so soon as the first ceremonies are over, in 
favour of an upper waistcoat, which a servant has in readi- 
ness 

Supper, though enumerated among the ordinary meals of a 
family residing at the presidency, seems rather to be the means 
of concentrating the party, than partaken of with that keen- 
ness we often witness in our colder climate. Few do more than 
take a glass or two of wine, generally claret, with, perhaps, 
a crust, und a morsel of cheese; the appetite at this hour, say 
ten, being by no means keen. Afier supper, the hookah is 
again produced, and, after stiting awhile in conversation, the 
lady of the house retires ; few remain long long alter that has 
taken place. On-the whole, it may be said, that at least four 
in five are in bed before t#elve; or, perhaps, before elevea 
o'clock. 

sA2 Gambling 
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Gambling was formerly one of the most prominent vices to 
be seen in Calcutta; but of late years it has cansiderably di- 
minished. Those who recollect the institution of Selby’s club, 
and who now contemplate the very small portion of time dissi- 
pated, even by the younger classes, at cards, &c. by way of 
“ profit and lass,” cannot but approve the salutary reform in- 
troduced by Marquis Cornwallis, who, whatever may have beea 
his foibles, bis prejudices, aud his errors, in other matters, cer- 
tainly was entitled to the approbatioa of the compaay, as well 
as to the gratitude of their servants, for having checked so ef- 
fectually a certain licentious spirit, which bad, ’till his arrival, 
been totally uncontrouled, indeed, unuoticed in any shape, by 
his predecessors. 

Common sense points out the impropriety of allowing a 
gambler to occupy any office in which either great trust, or 
particuJar application and vigilance, wight be requisite ; there- 
fore, as the generality of the posts held under the company 
are of eitber one or other of those descriptions, or may, per- 
haps, blend both, it stands to reasou that a inan whose . brains 
are ever casting the dice, and whose carriage rolls upon the 
four aces, never can with safety be trusted. 

Those who are partial to cards, as an amusement, may find 
abundance of parties duriug the evenings, where, for the 
most part, tradille aud whist (the favourite games) are played 
at such low stakes as not to be productive of regres, or incon- 
venience, 





On the Means of preventing Excessive Corpulency. 


[From Remarks on that Subject, by 2 Member of the Royal Cellege 
of Physicians.] 


bent things have been more gencrally administered in the 
cure of corpulency than acids of varions kinds. ‘The 
émactating properties of acid liquors, particularly vinegar, are 
very well known. It is said, that the famous Spanish general, 
Chiapin Vitellis, we]l known in the time he lived for his enor- 
mous size, reduced himself, solely by drinking of vinegar, to 
such a degree, that he could fold his skin round his body. In 
countries where cyder is drank as a beverage, the inhabitants 
are leaner than in those where beer is the common liquor. 

Soap is strongly recommended by Dr. Flemyng, on account 
of its diuretic properties. After making some observations on 
the quantity and quality of food, and enforcing the uecessity 
of abstinence, he considers what is the most efiectual method 
of increasing the evacuation of animal oil, which, he says, is 
to be done, with the greatest safety, by diuretics. For this 
purpose 
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purpose he recomments soap, considering it as a specific. 
Pu.gative medicines, he observes, ure dangerous ; and little is 
to be.done by perspiration. But where there is no morbid ob- 
struction, mild diuretics, particularly soap, will, be thinks, effect 
a cure, without incenvepience or danger to the constitution, 

« A worthy acquaintance of mine,” says Dr. Flenyng,.“ a 
judicious and experienced physician, in his younger days had 
‘been very active, and used much exercise, both on foot and on 
horseback, and for many years seemed as little liable to corpu- 
lency as most people. By insensible degrees, as he diminished 
his daily labours, fatness stole upon hun, and kept increasing, 
insomuch, that when I met with him about six years ago, { 
found bim in the greatest distress, through mere corpulency, 
of any person, vot exceeding middle age, I ever knew. He 
was obliged to ride from house to house to visit his patients in 
the town where he practised, being quite unable to walk an 
hundred yards at a stretch ; and was, in no small degree, le- 
thargic.. In other respects he seemed pretty clear of any re- 
markable disease, except gout, of which be had felt some, not 
very viglent attacks. lL warmly recommended the inward ase 
of soap, in order to reduce his conpuleucy, as the safe and ef- 
fectual,rewedy in bis case, and aremedy whigh he might con- 
tinne to use the longest; 1 enforced my advice by the reason. 
ings,above urged, of which be was too good a judge not to per- 
ceive their, full cogency ; accordingly, he began to take it in 
Juby,1754,.at which time he weighed twenty stone and eleven 
pounds, jockey weight; a vust load for him to bear, who is lit- 
tle above middle stature, and witbal small boned. He took, 
every night, at bed, tune, a quarter of an ounce 6f common 
homemade castile soap, dissolved m a quarter of a pint of 
soft water ;, in about two.or three months he began to feel 
mare freedom and an increase of activity, which encouraged 
him to persevere; and that he did with success, and in Au- 
gust, 1756 (as he informs me in a letter now lying before me) 
his bulk was reduced two whole stone weight, and he could 
walk .a mile with pleasure. He had continued the use of the 
soap all the time between June, 1754, and August, 1756, with 
very shert interruptions, in the manner and quantity above- 
mentioned ; it operated remarkably, without ever producing 
the Jeast troublesome effect. And now, while Lam sending 
these pagesto the press, (April, 1760,) [ am certainly informed 
that he is hearty and well.” 

The author of “ Zoonomia” is of opinion, that the eating 
of much salt, or sulted meat, is more efficacious than soap, as 
it increases perspiration, and produces thirst, by which, if the 
patient can bear it, the absorption of his fat will be ereatly in- 
creased, asin fever. He advisesithat one entire meal should 
be omitied, as supper ; to drink as little as possible of any fluid, 
but 
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but aérated alkaline water, ‘which he recommends from an idea 
of its rendering fat more fluid. 

Dr. Cullen, however, well observes, “ that the inducing a 
saline and acrid state of the blood (which ate sopposed io be 
the effect of vinegar and soap), may have worse consequences 
than the corpulency it was: intended to correct, anc that no 
person should hazard: those»while he may have recourse to the 
more safe and certain méans of abstinence and exercise. The 
diet,” he adds, “ must be sparing, or rather, what is more ud- 
missible; it must be such as affords little nutritious matter ; it 
must therefore be chiefly, or almost oniy, of vegetable matter, 
and at the very. atmost, milk.) Such a diet should bé employed, 
and generally ought to precede exercise, for obesity does not 
easily admit of bodily exercise; which, however, is the ‘only 
mode that can be very effectual.” 

The theory of the celebrated Brown naturally led “him to 
prefer and recommend the free use of avimal food in eur ges 
nesal diet ; but he agrees with Dr. Cullen’ in the chief points, 
“ that.as animal tood is the principal noxious. power, the quan- 
tity should be reduced, and more exercise taken. Tliesé'theans,” 
be observes, “ are sufficient for the cure.” °' 

Dr. Fothergill, to whom ‘we are indebted for two 'ctirious 
cases of corpulency, holds the same language. °“ A strict 've- 
getable diet,” says the doctor, “ reduces exuberant fat-mere 
certainly than. anyother means | know. Perhaps a reasonable 
use of wine, not a generous one, should: be here allowed, Jest 
the strength should be diminished too much in proportion 
All the meaus of increasing the thinner secretions are evidently 
pointed out as necessary; if to these we join small doses’of 
chalybeates, or other medicines, and an abstinence from ‘ani- 
mal food, so far as the patient’s health, situation, and maniier 
of life will admit of it, we are, perhaps, rendering all the rea- 
sonible assistance we can, ’til] future discoveries make us better 
acquainted with the real causes of this singular distemper.” 

The care of this disease, according to the opinion of the late 
Dr. Beddoes, consists in giving to the constitution a greater 
quantity of oxygen, independent of the mechanical effects'of 
exercise, which increases absorption. ‘The doctor asks,“ May 
it not also, by introducing more oxygen into the system, by 
diffusing it more widely, check the formation of a substance 
containing littie oxygen, while’ the fat, with the other fluids 
and solids, is absorbed ?” 

Salivation, decoction of guaiacum with sweating, have 
been proposed ; and in cases.of enlarged omentum, a bandage 
has been recommended, that might be tightened and relaxed 
at pleasure. 

These, Ll believe, are..the principal articles that have been 
resorted to in the medical treatment of this disease; and the 
person 
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person..who depends solely on the benefit to be derived from 
the.use of any of them, will, I fear, find himself grievously 
disappointed. 





THE GOOD WOMAN. 


HE is a picture designed by the hand of a cherub, to shew 

mortals how the angels look. And this portrait is drawa 

in fading colours, lest the world should turn to idolatry, and 

believe there is no‘greater perfection than that attainable on 
earth. ¢ 

However fashions vary, the good woman is always admired, 
for she appeals’ not to the eyes, but to the heart. She is not 
loquacious, bat-says just enough to make every bearer wish she 
was tilkative; and yet, when she is silent, there is such a per- 
suasive charm in her look, that we wonder how we could think 
her more admirable while speaking. 

Though every word is expressive of the stores treasured in 
her mind, the nursery is her study ; and her chief care is, so to 
correct the littke volumes arranged there, as to prevent a list of 
errata from appearing at the end. 

She is no satirist, and yet her reproof is more dreaded than 
the severest line in Juvenal; for she shames by example, 
and the sting of her remark lies in the superiority of her de- 
meuanor. 

Her virtue would not be complete without trial; and thus is 
she olten neglecied, and smiles, like the sua over Kaintschatka, 
on a churlish and steril soil, But it is no matter; she bolds 
her course so vear to the heavens, that the filings of the 
earthly inay grieve, but they cannot interrupt her. She now 
directs her efforts entirely to the little spotiess souls which have 
sprung from her, and strives to amend her husband by rearing 
him cuildren free from the defects to which he is subject. 

Her death is the strongest argument in favour of immorta- 
lity ; for who can believe that so much virtue was made io pe- 
rish ? She dies, without a pang, in the arms of her descendants, 
and leaves behind her the exalted praise of being a woman 
whom the world talked very little about. 





Necessary Qualifications for a British Naval Officer. 


HE character of a British naval officer, of the present 
day, is inarked by a peculiarity, and a consequence, which 
distinguish it from that of almost all other protessioas. ‘To ob- 
tain eininence, it is not enough that he be a good seaman, and 
6) able 
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able to manage his ship with prow¥ptitude and dexterity ; that 
his acquaintance with nautteal events, the courses of the winds 
and tides and currents, be extensive ; that he be. familiarized 
with climates of all descriptions, from the frozen poles to the 
torrid zone; that he knows bow to face a storm, and how to 
conquer av enemy. To these qualifications must be added, a 
just knowledge of the Jaws of bis country; an accurate con- 
ception of the rights of nations, and of man in society ; an in< 
timate acquaintance with the priaciples of the human mind, 
dnd « readiness to turn these, with the eccurrences to which 
they gave birth, tothe advantage of his pative land, and to the 
honour of the sovereign whom he serves, aad whom he often 
represents. 

‘Fhe British seaman, as cireumstances now stand, is called 
to meet public men of the most distant nations ; the most un- 
like in manners and principles, in conceptions of what is right, 
and in sensibility or indifference towards what is wrong. With 
these he has to treat in the course of his duty, en a thousand 
different subjects ; and to engage thein in friendly services, by 
arguments addressed to each respectively, which would be ut- 
teriy unavailing if employed without correct discrimination. 
Of late many of our sea oflicers have had to discharge the du- 
ties of land officers also; and they have assisted, or even di- 
rected inthe attack of fortified towns, with no little gallantry, 
skill, and success. Lord Nelson attacked Bastia and Calvi; 
and Trowbridge (his friend) by his marines and sailors took 
Fort St. Elmo, the towns of Gaieta, and Capua; we might 
even add Malta also. 

Iv is necessary that this extensive line of varied duty should 
be understood and appreciated by the public. An admiral 
may deserve the highest gratitude of bis country, by his ser- 
vices, who has not had the good fortune to lay his fleet along 
side that of the eneuy; or to batter the sea defences of a 
strong place, in wlich enterprize he might display personal 
intrepidity. From this view of the higher ranks of the pro- 
fession, it will follow that not every excellent officer is fit for 
supreme command ; nor when he has arrived at the rank which 
entitles him to hoist his flag, is that rank alone competent to 
piace him ina situation so arduous, so responsible, and so 
me:itorious when adequately filled, as that of commander ia 
chief. 

‘The character of a British officer may be contemplated un- 
der two points of view ; the firstis, that of his public conduct; 
the secoud is that of his personal disposition. ‘The former is 
usaaliy judged on by the world ; but it is notall that ought to be 
considered ; the latter bas great influence, not merely on his 
protessional duties ; but on the comfort, the loyalty, the alacrity, 
and the characier in tuture lite, of all who are under his autho- 
rity, or within the sphere of his attraction and repulsion. 
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An ANECDOTE, 


[From Dr. Neale’s Letters from Portugal and Spain.] 





N English officer requested me to visit his wift, a very 
beautiful woman, to whom he was much and sincerely a 
tached, not only for her own excellent qualities, but a3 the mo« 
ther of three beautiful children, all in a state of infancy. Oa 
going to his quarters, 1 found her in the last stage of a remit- 
tent fever,a disease which has been very prevalent and fatal 
among our troops. 1 need not harrass your feelings by de 
picting one of those scenes which men of my profession are so 
often called on to witness. [twas the tenth day of the fever. 
Her soul was on the wing, aud the same evening she breathed 
her last. 

Her unfortunate husband, while he felt her loss as the 
greatest calamity that could have befallen bim, strove to stifle 
his sufferings, as he caressed his lisping babes, who demanded 
when their mamma would return. With three helpless in- 
fants, in the midst of a foreign country, he was under orders to 
march with his regiment to Spain. Divided between a sense 
of public and private duty, what could he do? He was ad- 
vised to apply to Sir Joba Moore for leave to eatry his chil- 
dren to England. His wishes could not be complied with. 
“ Never mind, my dear friend,” said the geaevous Portuguese 
noble, in whose house he was billeted ; “ cease to grieve, un- 
fortunate Englishman ; leave your infants with me: behold my 
three daughters ; they shall each discharge the duties of a mo- 
ther to one of your infants, and I will be a father to the whole.” 
“ So we will, my dear father,” cried his daughters. This was 
too much for Captain ***,and he hastened out of the room. 


This highly commendable act of benevolence does great 
honour to this amiable Portuguese family, and tends to alle- 
viate those horrors which almost always attend the seat of war 
and the places near which battles are fought. 








——E ney 


A QUESTION, by J. French, at Evershot School, 


Gentleman has a triangular garden, whose three sides con- 
tain 36 chains,and are in arithmetical progression, in 
which he intends to build a brick wall for fruit trees nine feet 
high, of the standard thickness, from the right Z to the bypo- 
thenuse the shortest possible—Required the area of the ‘gar- 
den, and also the expence for erecting a wall at 4]. 10s. pet 
rod, agreeable to the gentleman’s intention, with the investiga- 
tion of the same. ; 
Vol, 50. 3B Ansuer, 
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Answer, by $. Hurd, of Honiton, to Caroline Caines’s Rebus, inserted the 12th 
of February 


HE PORCUPINE is what you mean, 


As in your lines is plainly seen. 





























*.* Similar answers have been received from J. Ball, and W. Prior, at 
Kvershot-school; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey ; J. W. of Charmouth ; 
W. Petherisk, of St. Austell; B.Carvosso, of Cosawes; J. Price, of Yeo- 
vil; H.. Walters, at Plympton school; and T. Sherwill, at Plympton. 





Answer, by J. Daw, of Landulph, to H. Ellis’s Charade, inserted the 19th of 
February. 


> IN-OFFERING, Sir, I plainly make appear, 
While priests devout their pious hands upreare 


We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 
gate; Christopher Caines,at Cerne school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; 
S. Duck, of Hinton St. George; J. M. Carvetin, near Mevagissey ; T. Sher- 
will, of Plympton; W. Prior, and J. Ball,at Evershot school; 7 Byrt, of 
Shepton Mallet; J. Channon, of Ottery; W. Kent, near Camelford: J. W. 
of Charmouth; S. Tucker, of Bugford; J. Biddlecombe, of Thorncombe ; 
D. G. of Hinton St. George; Philomel, of Weston Zoyland; and J. Price, 
of Yeovil. 





A CHARADE, by J. Ball, at Evershot School. 


Aa animal pray find, 
The same is of the horned kind; 
Part of yourself you next will shew: 
My whole’s a flower, and so adieu! 








4 REBUS, by F. Channon, Fun, of Ottery St. Mary. 


AX antient people, bards, first tell, 
Who in this island once did dwell; 
Lastly an herb I do propose, 

The same I’d wish you to transpose : 
The parts arrange, and then will you 
My pleasing answer quickly view. 











An ENIGMA, by S. Tucker, of Bug ford. 


WEET, heav’n-born, dove-ey’d peace! with angel smiles 
Return, and cheer Britannia’s drooping isles! 
That I no more, as erst, on hostile shore, 
May leave the warrior, weltering in his gore. 
Stay but my force, the clanging trumpet’s strains 
Can draw no legions forth on martial plains: 
Without my aid, to check the Gallic horde, 
Britons could never wield th’ avenging sword. 
Frail man! on Mar’s red plains, where wars abound, 
And grim destruction treach’rous stalks around, 
He’s robb’d of me, of friends, of life bereft ; 
‘Then sinks oblivious in the shades of death. 
Then heaven-born, dove-ey’d peace! with angel smiles 
Return, and cheer Britannia’s drooping isles! 


9 POETRY. 




















POE T R YF. 


THE. © A & 


TWAS winter; and except a leaf 
Yet trembling here and there, 
December, icy-handed thief, 
Had stripp’d the forest bare. 


Its tawny foliage strown around, 
And silver’d o’er with Sleet, 

Profusely carpeted the ground, 
And rustied to my feet. 


When ’mid the solitary scene, 
A rustic seat I sought, 

And pensive, yet devoid of spleen, 
Induig’d a moral thought. 


An aged oak, with ample head, 
And arms extended wide, 

Part living, shiver’d part, and dead, 
Kose tow’ring by my side. 


A hoary rime its branches grac’d, 
Resembling most a beard; 

While clasping its gigantic waist, 
An ivy green appear’d. 


Its rev’rend aspect fix’d my eye; 
I felt a pleasing awe; 

A ruminating reverie, 
Inspit’d by what I saw: 


When fancy, whose creative power 
Can give to trees a tongue, 

And furnish from their mystic lore 
A sermon or a song. 


Employing all her magic here, 
Gave language to an oak ; 

Which, thus admonishing my ear, 
Intelligibly spoke : 


*¢ Vain mortal! wherefore dast thou come, 
My nakedness to see? 

Why leave a comfortable home, 
To moralize on me? 


All rified as I am, and torn, 
To taunt me com’st thou here? 

Or dost thou come, with me, to mourn 
The exit of the year, 

Whate’er thy motive, mortal, take 
Instruction from a tree, 

And condescend for onee to make 
Comparison with me. 


If honour, juin’d to length of days, 
‘Thou fondly would’st obtain, 





Behold 
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Behold an object that pourtrays 
At once, and proves them vain! 


For monarch of the woods am I, 
The mightiest of my naine ; 

A monarch, not by courtesy, 
But by a prouder claim. 


Two cent’ries round their circles roll’d, 
Ere I attain’d my prime; 

Another, ere 1 waxed old, - 
Was register’d by time. 


Surviving still, tho’ wounded strong, 
I brave the wintry blast ; 
And many a map, in years now young, 
Will not behold my last. “2s 


Yet he whose all-destroying stroke 
Lays men and forests low, 

Will level me!” No more it spoke, 
But ended with a bow. 


*¢ Will level me!’”? My muse records 
The language o’er again ; 

<¢ Will level me!” Emphatic words! 
Nor altogether vain. 


For, musing as I homeward turn’d, 
I own it humbled me 

To think that I might lie inurn’d 
Ere fall this aged tree. 


Chelmsford. J. POTTER. 











THE BEACON. 


HE scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
Than if day in its pride had array'd it ; 
The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure arch’d sky, 
Look’d pure as the spirit that made it : 


‘The murmur rose soft as I silently gaz’d 
On the shadowy wave’s playful motion, 

From the dim distant isle ’till the beacon fire blaz’d 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 


No longer the joy of the sailor-boy’s breast, 
Was heard in his wildly-breath’d numbers ; 
The sea bird had flown to her wave-girdled nest, 
The fisherman sunk to his slumbers. 


One moment I look’d from the hill’s gentle s1 
a Sy 4 won eden the billow’s par is ae 
nd thought that the beacon look’d lovel 
That star of life’s tremulous —. y as hope, 


The time is long past, and the scene is afar 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 

Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blaz’d on the breast of the billow, 


In life’s closing hour, when the trembli i 
And death stills the heart’s last canstion ” ” 
Oh! then may the seraph of mercy arise, 
Like a star on eternity’s ocean! 









